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LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 


Editor's Note. 





The article which follows 


is the third in 


a series on labor in the common market area formed by Guate- 


mala, Honduras, El Salvador, 


Nicaragua, 


and Costa Rica. 


Articles onmanpower resources and onmanpower utilization and 


mobility appeared in 
bor Developments Abroad. 
labor 
five countries. 





the October and November issues of La- 
Forthcoming 
legislation, social security, and unionization in the 


will cover 


articles 





Pt. III. EDUCATION AND TRAINING* 


Educational Levels 


Although considerable progress in 
education and manpower training has 
been made by the Central American Common 
Market (CACM) countries during the past 
two decades, widespread illiteracy and 
inadequate educational facilities still 
remain major obstacles to the develop- 
ment of the skilled manpower needed to 
support and sustain national as well as 
regional economic development. Literacy 
Statistics for the populations of the 
CACM countries indicate that substantial 
improvements were achieved between 1950 
and the early 1960's. 


Literate population as 
percent of total 





population 

1950 Early 

! 

(14 years 1960's 
(15 years 

and over) 

and over) 
Guatemala.cccccce 29.4 37.9 
HonduraS.ccccccec 35.2 45.0 
El Salvadorecceces 38.4 49.0 
Nicaraguacccoecce 38.4 49.8 
Costa Ricacccecce 79.4 84.4 





*By Karol K. Service andLynn Bartlett 
of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions. 


These statistics also show that’ the 
Central American nations differ signif- 
icantly in the degree of literacy of 
their populations. Costa Rica's popu- 
lation had the highest level; in the 
1960's, it ranked third highest in all 
of Latin America. The Guatemalan popu- 
lation, on the other hand, had one of 
the lowest levels of literacy in Latin 
America. Although the other’ three 
countries raised their levels  sub- 
Stantially during the 1950's, their 
rates of 45 to 50 percent of the popu- 
lation in the early 1960's do not com- 
pare favorably with the rates of many 
other Latin American countries. The 
rates in neighboring Mexico and Panama, 
for example, were 65.4 and 76.6 per- 
cent for their respective populations 
age 15 and older. 

Within each Central American country, 
literacy levels are higher among the 
urban than the rural populations. (See 
table 1.) In the 1960's, 65 percent of 
the urban populations were literate, 
and except for Costa Rica, less than 40 


percent of the rural populations were 
literate. 
Official education Statistics and 


census data for the CACM countries re- 
veal that, generally, less than 50 per- 
cent of the children age 7-14 years 
were in school in the 1961-64 period. 
Costa Rica, where over 75 percent of 
this age group were in school, was the 
outstanding exception. In the 1959-64 
period, enrollments inprimary education 
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American Council of Higher Education, 
87 percent of the region's labor force 
in 1963 either had not received or had 
not completed primary education, 10 
percent had completed primary education, 
2 percent had asecondary education, and 
0.6 percent had a university level edu- 
cation. (See table 2.) 

Costa Rica's 1963 census classified 
86 percent of the total labor force of 
395,273 as literate. A more detailed 
breakdown of educational levels is avail- 
able only for wage and salary workers, 
who constituted two-thirds of the total 
labor force. (See table 3.) Of the 
261,125 wage and salary workers 13 
percent had no formal education, while 
71 percent had some degree of primary 
education. An additional 11 percent had 
some secondary education, and 5 percent 
had some university training (3.6 per- 
cent completed their university work). 

The educational level of the labor 
force of Honduras was’ less favorable; 
52 percent of the labor force were 
classified as having noformal education. 
(See table 4.) Forty percent had some 
primary education, but only 12.6 per- 
cent had more than 3years of schooling. 
Only 4.5 percent had some secondary 
education, and less than 1 percent had 
some university training. The Honduran 
census also shows that most of the 
illiterate and poorly educated labor 
force are concentrated in the manual 
and basically unskilled occupations-- 
agriculture, personal services, artisan 
trades, and "other" occupations. 


Manpower Training 


The general education program in Cen- 
tral America, as in most of Latin 
America, is not oriented toward job 
preparation; in most cases the curricu- 
lum is tailored for the small proportion 
of students whocontinue through primary 
and secondary school to university 
studies. Primary and secondary school 
dropouts and secondary school graduates 
generally lack the training and skills 
required of first-job seekers. The 
principal educational institutions be- 
low the university level which provide 
practical training for entry into the 
labor force are vocational, normal, 


nursing, and commercial schools. These 
curriculums usually are operated at the 
secondary school level but apart from 
the regular secondary program. In 
1963-65, of 54,200 students enrolled in 
such schools, 34 percent were in commer- 
cial schools, 44 percent in normal 
schools, 1l percent in industrial 
schools, and 10 percent innursing, fine 


arts, and other types of schools. (See 
table 5.) 
Experience on the job is the tradi- 


tional means of skill development in 
Central America. Workers generally begin 
as helpers and learn as they work, but 
seldom under formal job training pro- 
grams operated by their employers. 
Elaborate jobclassification systems also 
are rare. Moreover, there were no formal 
apprentice programs in Central America 
prior to 1960. Since that time, all of 
the Common Market countries except Guate- 
mala have established apprenticeship 
training programs. These programs, gen- 
erally under the direction of the Minis- 
tries of Labor, include technical in- 
struction, on-the-job training, and 
certification of skills. 

In 1960, Costa Rica established an 
apprenticeship program under the pro- 
visions of the 1955 Organic Law of the 


Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. 
The program, the first of its kind in 
Central America, was administered by 


the Ministry's Office of Training and 
Apprenticeship from 1960 through 1964. 
In 1965, the program was taken over by 
the newly established National Appren- 
ticeship Institute (INA), a semi-autono- 
mous agency directed by a board with 
representatives from government, labor, 
and management. At the time of transfer 
of responsibility from the Ministry of 
Labor, there were over 100 employers and 
920 apprentices participating in the 
training for 


program, which provided 

various types of mechanics and for 
electrical, construction, and needle 
trades. 


El Salvador's apprenticeship program 
was established by law in 1961 and be- 
gan operations the following year. It 
is administered by the National Depart- 
ment of Apprenticeship of the Ministry 
of Labor and Social Welfare under the 
supervision of the tripartite National 
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Table 5, Students in Vocational, Normal and Nonsecondary, and 
University Programs, CACM Countries 
Tr Cuate- Honduras aa Nicaragua pre 
Educational programs zaucsbiscabun mala (1964) Salvador iegens Rica 
(1964) (1964) (1963) 
Number|Percent 
All programs.......| 54,201 100 {14,641} 5,227 | 17,747 7,188 | 9,398 
COMBBOCTOL . 6 ccdhitnsce6 sue 18,386 34 3,758 1,436 7,055 1,668 4,469 
Industrial. .ccccccccccees| 6,013 11 3,635 455 578 (1/) 1,345 
SUPE EeRs ncbbvoesncese 632 1 oo 111 156 (1/) 365 
ORE aco 00 9600600650000 23,826 44 5,873 2,966 7,846 4,756 2,385 
Other 2/.cccccccccccescee| 55344 1G i 1,375 259 2,112 764 |3/ 834 
1/ Students in agriculture and other Source: America en Cifras 1965; Sit- 
vocational training are included in  uacion Cultural: Educacion y Otros As- 


"commercial," 
2/ Mainly fine arts and music schools. 
3/ Refers to techno-scientific train- 
ing and home economics, 


Apprenticeship Council. Apprentices 
work under special employment contracts 
which specify wage rates, established by 
law, aS a percentage of the journeyman 
level or of the minimum wage for the 
occupation. During the training period, 
on-the-job instruction is supplemented 
by night classes, and wage rates are 
increased progressively to the journey- 
man level. Between June 1962 and April 
1965, about 2,970 apprentice contracts 
were certified by the Ministry of Labor. 

In 1965, Nicaragua established the 
National Apprenticeship Institute, which 
offers training outside the workshop. 
The program is designed to promote in- 
terest in the apprenticeship system 
among employers and workers, as well as 
to set job standards. Employers par- 
ticipating in the Institute's program 
pay 30 percent of base starting salary 
to apprentices enrolled in the program. 
In 1967, the program included 259 train- 
ees in the fields of diesel mechanics, 
television and radio repair, construction 
trades, and bilingual secretarial work. 

The Government of Honduras, through 
its Ministry of Labor's Department of 
Apprenticeship Affairs, has a limited 
program for increasing the skills of the 
labor force. By late 1966, the Ministry 
had carried out two training courses, 
one designed to upgrade the skills of 
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pectos Culturales (Washington, Pan Amer- 
ican Union, 1967). 





masons and the other to train women for 
work in the garment industry. More 
active than the Ministry of Labor in the 
field of skill training is the Centro 
Cooperative Techico Industrial (CCTI), 
an organization sponsored jointly by the 
Government and the Asociacion Nacional 
de Industriales. The CCTI has concen- 
trated its efforts on upgrading the 
skills of currently employed workers, 
primarily those in plumbing, electricity, 
and mechanics. It recently established 
a small apprenticeship program for 
vehicle mechanics. The CCTI trains an 
average of 281 workers annually; an 
estimated 3,200 enter the industrial 
labor force each year. The programs of 
both the Ministry of Labor and the 
CCTI direct little effort toward the 
initial training of newly hired workers 
or retraining of the unemployed for jobs 
requiring new skills. In 1968, the U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
(AID) plans to establish a small-scale 
program to provide systematic on-the-job 
training in those skills for which de- 
mand is greatest. Initially, the pro- 
gram is expected to include about 300 
trainees. 

The development of a 
vocational training program is in the 
planning stages in Guatemala. Legis- 
lation has been drafted to establish a 


comprehensive 


























National Manpower Council which, ini- 
tially, is to determine manpower needs 
and the types of programs best suited 
for upgrading existing skills. The 
Ministry of Education and the national 
Productivity Center have also shown in- 
terest indeveloping amanpower and skill 
training program. At present, there 
are two vocational schools inGuatemala-- 
and AlID-assisted school in Guatemala 
City and the West German-sponsored In- 


stitute for Mechanical Training in 
Mazatenango. In 1964, the former pro- 
vided training for about 700 students; 
about 7Opercent were enrolled for train- 
ing in the service trades (automotive 
and diesel mechanics, electrical, radio, 
television, and refrigeration trades- 
men). The Institute provides training 
for some 275 students in machinery 
operations, electrical mechanics, and 
radio technology. 








NEW WAGE, PENSION, AND VACATION PROVISIONS IN THE U.S.S.R.* 


Workers inthe Soviet Union will receive 
increases in wages and liberalized pen- 
sion and vacation benefits beginning on 
January 1, 1968. Disability pensions for 
farmers and former members of the armed 
services also are to be raised in 1968, 
The joint Government-Party decision 
granting these improvements was published 
in the Soviet press on September 17, 
1967; implementing legislation appeared 
in the press 10 days later. 1/ It was 
asserted that the increases in benefits 
will cost over 6 billion rubles (about 
USS6.7 billion) in 1968 alone, or about 
5 percent of the State budget expendi- 
tures in 1968. 2/ 


Wages 


Minimum monthly earnings of wage and 
salary earners in all sectors of the 
economy are to be raised from 40 rubles 
(US$44.44; at the Soviet Government 
fixed rate of exchange, 1 ruble=US$1.11) 
to 60 rubles (US$66.67). The increase 
fulfills exactly, and rather early, the 
minimum wage goal set by the 5-year 
economic plan of 1966-70. Average month- 
ly wages of all workers in 1966 were 99 
rubles ($110); they are expected to 
rise to 108.6 rubles ($120.55) in 1968, 
@a increase of 6 percent over 1967. 3/ 

The take-home pay of workers earning 
between 61 and 80 rubles a month is to 
be increased slightly at the beginning 
of 1968 by an average income tax cut of 
25 percent. The maximum tax cut will 
amount to about 1.45 rubles a month on 
earnings of 80 rubles. The Government 
has promised to abolish the income tax 
on earnings up to 70 rubles (60 rubles 
at present) by 1970, 

During the first 6 months of 1968, the 
wage rates for over1.3million machine- 
tool operators in machine-building and 


metalworking shops are to be increased 
an average of 15 percent. Labor turnover 
has been heavy among these workers. 
Higher rates were advocated in view of 
the greater skill demands made upon them 
by the introduction of complex modern 
machinery. 4/ 

Wage supplements and other benefits 
were granted or liberalized for many 


workers in the Far North and similar 
hardship areas. Wage supplements, 
hitherto available only to production 


and certain specialized personnel, are 
to be extended to all wage and salary 
earners inhardship areas. Payments will 
start on January 1, 1968, for about 
750,000 workers. The length-of-service 
requirements for periodic wage increases 
of 10 percent will be shortened for all 
workers, about 1.5 million, in hardship 
areas, In the Far North, the increases 
will be effective every 6 months (in- 
stead of every year) until the maximum 
earnings level (about 300 rubles amonth) 
is reached; inother hardship areas, the 
period is to be 1 year instead of 2. To 
be eligible for wage supplements, work- 
ers must sign long-term labor contracts, 
but the term was reduced from 5 to 3 
years for all areas except the Arctic 
Ocean islands, where the contract may be 
for 2 years. The bonus to workers re- 
newing their contracts is to be increased 





*By Edmund Nash of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1/ The laws were published in Pravda, 
the Communist Party daily, September 27, 
1967, pp. 1-2. 

2/ Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta [Economic 
Gazette, a weekly], Moscow, No. 41, 
October 1967, p. 9. 

3/ Pravda, October 11, 1967, p. 3. 

4/ Trud [Labor, the trade union daily], 
October 1, 1967, p. 2. 
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to 50 percent of their average monthly 
earnings. Lump-sum grants to graduates 
of specialized secondary and of higher 
schools who are assigned to the Far North 
and contiguous areas are to be doubled. 


Old-Age Pensions 


The new old-age pension provisions, 
effective January 1, 1968, affect collec- 
tive farmers, women textile workers, 
veterans, and workers inhardship areas. 
The retirement age of collective farmers 
is to be decreased by 5years to that of 
industrial workers (men at 60 with at 
least 25 years of service, and women at 
55 with at least 20 years of service). 
Collective farm women who have had and 
raised at least five children to the age 
of 8will be entitled to an old-age pen- 
sion at 50after 15 years of work. Women 
in strenuous jobs in the textile indus- 
try will be able to retire at 50 rather 
than 55. The age at which military per- 
sonnel partially disabled during wartime 
are to receive old-age pensions is to be 
lowered from 60 to55 for men with a work 
record of 25 years, and from 55 to 50 
for women with awork record of 20 years. 
In the Far North, workers are authorized, 
as of January 1, 1968, to retire after 
15 years' service at age 55 (men) or 50 
(women). In areas adjacent to the Far 
North, the same retirement ages apply, 
but a longer period of service (20 years) 
is required. 

Old-age pensions in the Soviet Union 
range froma minimum of 30 rubles ($33.33) 





5/ Moscow News, November 26, 1966, 


Pe 2e 
6/ Sotsialisticheski Trud [Socialist 


Labor, a monthly], Moscow, No. 2, 1967, 


p. 14. 
7/ For detailed provisions, 








see the 


decree in Pravda, September 27, 1967, 
Pe 2. 
8/ Sotsialisticheski_ Trud, Moscow, 





May 1965, p. 146. 

9/ Trud, October 1, 1967, p. 2. 

10/ Moscow TASS broadcast, October 3, 
1967, and Moscow News, November 5, 1967, 
Pe Se 

1l/ Vestnik Statistiki [Statistical 
Herald], Moscow, No. 4, 1960, p. 94. 








a month to a maximum of 120 rubles 
($133.33). Able-bodied pensioners whose 
skills or services are indemand are en- 
couraged to continue working by the right 
to receive 50 to 100 percent (depending 
on the character of their work) of the 
pension they would be getting had they 
retired. 5/ The introduction of this 
provision in 1964 increased the percent- 
age of working old-age pensioners from 
9.4 to 14 percent by 1966. 6/ 


Disability Pensions 


Disability pensions are to be increased 
for collective farmers on January l, 
1968, and for former military personnel 
on May 1, 1968. 7/ The pensions for 
farmers will amount to 40 or 50 percent 
(depending on the extent of their dis- 
ability) of average earnings up to 50 
rubles a month plus 25 percent of earn- 
ings above 50 rubles. Minimum monthly 
pensions will be as follows: 30 rubles 
for a farmer totally disabled in connec- 
tion with his work and requiring someone 
to look after him; 12 rubles for a par- 
tially disabled farmer with a work-con- 
nected disability. These minimums are 
much lower than theminimum pensions re- 
ceived by nonfarm workers having a work- 
connected disability--50 rubles for total 
disablement and 21 rubles for partial 
disablement.8/ Pensions for farmers who 
have been partially disabled while at 
work are something new. 9/ Also new is 
the establishment of a disability pen- 
sion of 16 rubles a month for individuals 
who have been totally incapacited from 
childhood and have reached the age of 16. 

The total disability pensions of sol- 
diers and noncommissioned officers were 
increased by 15 rubles a month and those 
of officers by 25 rubles. The minimum 
pension for those partially disabled 
was raised to 30 rubles forthe military 
rank and file and to 40 rubles for 
officers. 

There were 34million pensioners (over 
14 percent of the population) in the 
Soviet Union at the beginning of October 
1967. 10/ The increase of about 14 mil- 
lion over the 20 million pensioners 
on July 1, 1959, ll/ is due primarily 
to the extension of coverage to collec- 








tive farmers in 1965. On January l, 
1966, the number of pensioners were as 
follows: 12/ 


Total pensioners 1/...-. 32,027,000 
Civilian pensioners..ceeoeee 26,998,000 
Collective farmpensioners. 8,000,000 
Military service pensioners. 5,029,000 


1/ Includes dependents. 


Thus, 30 percent of the civilian pen- 
sioners lived or had lived oncollective 
farms in January 1966. 13/ 


Sickness Benefits 


The sickness benefits of wage and 
salary earners having more than 8 years' 
service are to be increased from 90 to 
100 percent of their average earnings, 
and those with 5 to 8 years will have 
their benefits raised from 70 to 80 per- 
cent of average earnings. Sick workers 
having 3 to 5 years' service will con- 
tinue to get 60 percent of earnings, and 
those with less than 3 years, 50 per- 
cent. 
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Vacations 


After January 1, 1968, the minimum 
annual vacation will be 15 working days 
rather than 12. In effect, the minimum 
will be raised from 2 weeks to 3 weeks 
because of the introduction of the 5-day 
workweek throughout the Soviet Union by 
November 7, 1967. 14/ Up to this time, 
most workers have worked 6 days a week 
and were entitled to at least 2 weeks' 
vacation. It appears that more than a 
third of the workers will receive an extra 
3 days of annual leave in 1968, for in 
1964, 36.6 percent of all the workers 
received 12 days of annual leave. 15/ 





12/ Narodnoe Khoziaistvo SSSR v 1965 g. 
[The National Economy of the U.S.S.R. 
in 1965], Moscow, 1966, p. 607. 

13/ V. Acharkan, "Zabota gosudarstva 
o pensionnom obespechenii trudyashchik- 
hsya" ["State Concern About the Pension 
Security of Workers"|, Sotsialisticheski 
Trud, Moscow, February 1967, pp. 12 and 15. 

14/ For discussion, see Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, June 1967, pp. 16-19. 

15/ Ibid., August 1967, p. 6. 
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WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 











CANADA 


Adult Training Expanded. By enacting 
legislation which broadens the scope of 
training for adults and strengthens ad- 
ministration at the Federal level, 
Canada has taken another step in carry- 
ing out its new unified active manpower 
policy (LDA, March 1966, pp. 3-6). The 
Adult Occupational Training Act, passed 
in May 1967, is expected to help reduce 
unemployment (3.7 percent of the labor 
force in June 1967), as well as to pro- 
mote industrial efficiency, increase the 
mobility, productivity, and earning 
power of workers as they acquire the 
skills necessary for technological prog- 
ress, and keep Canada competitive in 
world markets. 

The new legislation provides for free 
training and retraining for both employed 
and unemployed adults who are willing 
and able to take advantage of it. How- 
ever, to be eligible, applicants must 
have been out of the regular’ school 
system for at least a year. To enroll 
in the program, the applicant reports 
to his nearest manpower center for an 
interview with a training specialist 
and, if he is found able to benefit from 
training, is directed to a course last- 
ing not more than 1 year that will in- 
crease his earnings capacity or his em- 
ployability. 

Weekly allowances are to be paid to 
every full-time trainee who has been in 
the labor force for at least 3 years or 
has one or more persons. substantially 
dependent upon him for support. Ini- 
tially, allowances will range from a 
basic C$35 (US$32.41) a week to C$90 
(US$83.33), according to the number of 
a trainee's dependents and the general 
level of earnings in the locality. The 
just-mentioned range is the same as 
that stipulated in the Training Allow- 
ances Act of 1966 (LDA, September 1966, 
pp. 4-5). It will be adjusted annually 
after June 30, 1968, to correspond to 





the growth of hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing, as established in consultation 
with each Provincial government, 

The Federal Government will henceforth 
bear the entire cost of the operation 
of training courses and allowances to 
trainees, whichit previously had shared 
with the Provinces. The law provides 
that the Government may even pay the 
costs (including wages to the persons 
participating) of classroom training 
courses by private employers, if they 
are not tailored too closely to fit the 
needs of an individual firm, and of on- 
the-job training needed to counteract 
layoffs related to technological change. 
The Government also is authorized to 
make loans available to Provincial gov- 
ernments to assist in the purchase or 
construction of new training facilities. 

The new act replaces the Technical 


-and Vocational Training Assistance Act 


of 1960, which applied only to the un- 
employed or underemployed and benefited 
some 110,000 persons in 1965. The 
Government hopes that recent improve- 
ments in the system will double the 
number of adult trainees in 1967 and 
continue to attract substantial numbers 
thereafter.--Government Publications. 





EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


Employment Trends in Common Market 
Countries. The following highlights on 
job market developments in 1966 and 
possible trends for 1967 in Common Market 
countries are based on a summary of the 
eighth annual report of the Commission 
of the European Economic Community, as 
published inits Bulletin for August 1967. 

Economic expansion for the area as a 
whole has continued during 1966 at a 
moderate rate. Nevertheless, the short- 
age of workers decreased, especially 
during the second half of the year. The 
decrease applied particularly to Germany 
and the Netherlands where labor shortages 
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had been severe for several years. Easing 
of the demand for workers also occurred 
in Belgium and France but was less marked. 
Luxembourg, which had full employment or 
even overemployment for several recent 
years, achieved a more nearly balanced 
job demand and supply situation. Un- 
filled job vacancies in the Community as 
a whole decreased frommore than 800,000 
in 1964-65 to 586,000 at the end of 
October 1966. However, in Italy, unem- 
ployment, which has been high in recent 
years, decreased with favorable economic 
developments, Because of the unemploy- 
ment decline inItaly, the aggregate num- 
ber of unemployed in the Community was 
slightly lower in 1966 than in 1965, 
although unemployment rose inmost of the 
member countries. 

The unemployment rise was particularly 
pronounced in Germany. By the end of 
1966, unemployment had more than doubled 
the level of ayear ago, and the outlook 
was that it would continue to grow in 
1967, possibly increasing by 300,000 
over the previous year and raising the 
unemployment rate beyond 1 percent. One 
outcome of this trend was a noticeable 
decrease inthe number of foreign workers 
employed in Germany beginning with the 
second half of 1966. (See LDA, July 
1967, pp. 8-9.) 

In the Netherlands, unemployment at 
the end of 1966 was 71 percent higher 
than a year earlier. The annual average 
for 1966 was 45,000, or about 1 percent 
of the labor force, The number may rise 
to over 85,000, or about 2 percent for 
1967. 

In Belgium, although the number of 
workers in paid employment rose by about 
33,000 in 1966, unemployment also rose, 
showing an increase of 11 percent at the 
end of October 1966 over October 1965. 





In 1967, unemployment is expected to 
average near 2 percent of the labor 
force. 


In France, continued expansion in many 
sectors caused a sizable increase inthe 
number of unfilled vacancies, which was 
27.7 percent higher inOctober 1966 than 
the year before. This trend flattened 
out in the closing months of 1966, how- 
ever, as the number of jobseekers con- 
tinued to rise. The overall outlook was 
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for an increase in paid employment in 
1967. 

In Luxembourg, the level of industrial 
employment, including construction, de- 
creased slightly (0.5 percent) in 1966; 
nevertheless, indications were that de- 
mand for manpower in 1967 would still 
require the hiring of foreign workers, 
but at a somewhat reduced level. 

In Italy, registered unemployment was 
lower inApril 1966 (4.3 percent) and in 
October 1966 (8 percent) than in the 
corresponding months of 1965. The num- 
ber of persons in paid employment was 
expected to rise in 1967.--EEC Publica- 
tion. 





ITALY 


Labor Force Participation Rate Con- 
tinues Downward Trend. The latest 
quarterly sample survey of the Central 
Institute of Statistics (ISTAT) reported 
substantial decreases of 18.8 percent 
in-unemployment and of 26.4 percent in 
underemployment between mid- 1966 and mid- 
1967. Unemployment dropped from 719,000 
to 584,000 persons, or from 3.6 to 2.9 
percent of the labor force. The num- 
ber of persons working fewer than 32 
hours a week decreased from 246,000 to 
181,000. 

The labor force rose 0.3 percent, to 
19,906,000, during the 12 months ending 
July 1967, and employment increased 1.0 
percent, to 19,322,000. The slight rise 
in the total labor force was not suffi- 
cient, however, to stop the downward 
trend of the proportion of the popula- 
tion in the labor force nor to reestab- 
lish the labor force at the 20-million 
level reached in July 1965 and earlier 
years. The population has been increas- 
ing from a quarter to ahalf million 
annually since 1960; as the labor force 
has not been gaining correspondingly, the 
labor force participation rate has fallen 
from 43.8 percent in 1959 to 38.0 percent 
in mid-1967. 

Italian officials have ascribed this 
downward trend in the labor force par- 
ticipation rate to several factors. 
First, young people are remaining in 
school longer before going towork,. This 
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phenomenon probably has been especially 
true during the year ending July 1967, 
when the number of persons seeking their 
first job decreased 15 percent. 

Second, the continuing impact of tech- 
nological change and increasing automa- 
tion raises productivity but lowers 
employment. Many workers displaced by 
automation are no longer in the labor 
force, Among these are older workers 
who retired early, frequently with the 
encouragement of their employers; women 
who returned to the role of homemakers; 
workers who emigrated to other countries; 
and those who became discouraged, ceased 
looking for work, and therefore are not 
counted as unemployed. Emigration of 
workers, especially to Central Europe, 
is an important factor inthe stagnation 
of the labor force level. However, the 
number of emigrants dropped 26 percent 
during the year, from 425,000 in mid-1966 
to 314,000 in mid-1967. The decline is 
attributed to the recent Swiss restric- 
tions on foreign workers and the dimin- 
ishing demand for them in Germany. 

A third factor contributing to a low- 
er participation rate is the exodus of 
workers from agriculture. Many agricul- 
tural workers, especially women and 
children, also leave the labor force. 
In the year ending July 1967, 92,000 
workers left agriculture, or1.9 percent 
of the total. This factor was less im- 
portant than in earlier years, since the 
decline in agriculture was not as great 
this year as in previous years, 

Although the decline in the ratio of 
the labor force to population is at 
least partly attributable to improving 
social and economic conditions, such as 
extended schooling, the freeing of fam- 
ily members from the need to contribute 
through their work to family income, and 
women returning to homemaking functions, 
there is official concern about’ the 
stagnation of the labor force. The 
Government convened a "Triangular Con- 
ference" including labor and management 
representatives in April 1967, under the 
chairmanship of the Budget Minister, to 
Study this situation and other social 
and economic problems relating to the 
national 5-year economic plan.--U.S. Em- 


bassy, Rome. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Third Phase of Incomes Policy Reduces 
Government Powers, The "severe restraint" 
phase of Britain's incomes policy ended 
in July 1967. It followed a period of 
absolute freeze from July through Decem- 
ber 1966. Part IV of the Prices and 
Incomes Act, 1966, which had authorized 
the Government to issue statutory orders 
banning price or wage increases, lapsed 
on August 11, 1967. (See Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, April 1967, p. 3.) The 
present, third phase of the incomes policy 
is regulated by the Prices and Incomes 
Act, 1967, 1/ which gives the Government 
limited reserve powers over prices and 
incomes until August 11, 1968. These 
powers differ in scope and character 
from the broad powers which were avail- 
able to the Government under part IV of 
the 1966 act. They are tied to the sys- 
tem of referrals and recommendations of 
the National Board for Prices and In- 
comes (BPI), which was established with 
the agreement of labor and management 
in 1965 to advise on the application 
of the national productivity, prices, 
and incomes policy to individual cases. 

The new law supplements part II of the 
1966 act, which empowered the Govern- 
ment to issue orders, in certain economic 
sectors, requiring notification of pro- 
posed increases in prices or charges or 
of pay claims, awards, or settlements. 
In case of such an order, increases can 
not be implemented for 30 days after 
notification so that the Government has 
sufficient time to decide whether the 
matter should be referred to the BPI. 
Referral tothe Board could defer a price 
or wage increase for as long as 4months, 
while the Government and the BPI were 
attempting to outline terms for proper 
settlements. (See LDA, April 1967, pp. 
2 and 5.) Under the 1967 act, the Gov- 
ernment may extend the temporary stand- 
still beyond this period. 

A standstill on the implementation of 
price or pay proposals referred to the 
BPI ends after 3months if the Board has 
not reported by then. Otherwise, it is 
terminated with the publication of the 

















1/ 14 July 1967 (1967 c. 53). 
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Board's report within the 3-month peri- 
od. However, if the report recommends 
extension of the standstill, the Govern- 
ment may lengthen it to the maximum of 
6 months from the date of referral of 
the case to the Board, i.e., possibly 7 
months from the date of the notification 
of the proposed increase, unless’ the 
Board recommends a_ shorter standstill. 
The Government also may refertothe BPI 
proposed price and pay increases of which 
it was not notified in accordance with 
the early warning procedure and may im- 
pose a standstill on the implementation 
of these proposals at the time of the 
referral. 

Furthermore, the new act enables the 
Government to suspend temporarily the 
continuance of any price orwage increase 
within 3 months after it was put into 
effect and refer it simultaneously to 
the BPI. It also may exercise this same 
power if proposed increases which were 
already referred to the Board are im- 
plemented prior to the publication of 
the latter's report. In either case, 
standstill would remain in force either 
until the report is published or until 
3 months after reference to the Board, 
whichever is earlier. However, the 
standstill could be extended further 
according to the above rules if the Board 
so recommends, The act also permits the 
Government to suspend for 3 months a 
price or wage increase which does not 
accord with a recommendation made in a 
report published within 3 months after 
referral of the matter to the BPI, 

No order extending a standstill can 
be madeuntil the parties concerned have 
had an opportunity to make representa- 
tions to the Government, The latter has 
stressed that it wants to rely to the 
fullest extent possible on voluntary 
cooperation by the parties involved; 
for example, by the Trades Union Con- 
gress wage-vetting committee, rather 
than make use of its statutory reserve 
powers. 

The end of the 
spell" for production 


12-month "breathing 
to catch up with 
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in incomes was reflected by 
significant wage increases in July 1967, 


increases 


In that month, the all-industries and 
services weekly rate index rose from 
157.5 to 160.0 (January 1956=100) and 
the hourly rate index from 173.2 to 
176.3; the manufacturing weekly rate 
index went up from 153.7 to 157.5 and 
the hourly rate index from 168.8 to 
173.6. These figures, however, may show 
a somewhat exaggerated picture since they 
do not take into account that a number 
of agreements and Wages Council awards 
provided increases to be given only to 
low-paid workers on minimum rates. (See 
LDA, April 1967, p. 5.) On _ the price 
side, the retail price index (January 
1962=100) fell 0.3 percent during the 
month of August 1967 to 118.9, continu- 
ing the decline since the record level 
of 119.9 reached in June. 

The TUC wage-vetting committee has 
shown a growing tendency to restrain 
overambitious claims. In August it found 
acceptible only 7 out of 59 submitted 
claims, and some adjustments were made 
even in these claims. In 11 other cases 
the committee held that increases should 
go only to the lower paid workers. In 
an attempt to block all loopholes in its 
voluntary wage policy, the TUC also asked 
its affiliates to report all negotia- 
tions, including even those where an en- 
ployer had offered an unsolicited wage 
increase not officially claimed by the 
union. 

Britain's price and incomes policy is 
an important component of her national 
economic policy, which seeks to achieve 
full employment, maintain a suitable rate 
of economic growth without inflation, 
strengthen her international competitive 
position, and improve her balance of 
payments. The recent devaluation of the 
pound was a particularly severe measure 
intended to help attain these goals. 
According towidely held opinion, it does 
not render unnecessary, however, con- 
tinuation of the policy of curbing wage 
and price increases.--Official British 
Publications; U.S. Embassy, London. 




















LABOR STATISTICS ON FINLAND 


Explanatory Note 


The main sources of labor statistics 
for Finland are as follows: 


Statistical Yearbook of Finland. Cen- 
tral Statistical Office. In Finnish, 
Swedish, and English. 

Tyovoimakatsaus [Labor Reports|, quar- 
terly. Ministry of Communications 
and Public Works, Contains some table 
headings in English. 

Sosiaalinen Arkakauskirja [Social Jour- 
nal], bimonthly. Ministry of Social 
Affairs. In Finnish and Swedish, and 
some article summaries in English. 











The Bank of Finland publishes, in Eng- 
lish, a Monthly Bulletin which contains 
statistics on the economy of Finland. 





Manpower. Overall manpower statistics 
are available from the decennial popu- 
lation census (tables 1-3) and from la- 
bor force surveys (tables 4-5) begun in 
1958. The 1960 population census, con- 
ducted by the Central Statistical Of- 
fice, includes all persons who usually 
reside in the country (the de jure pop- 
ulation). All persons 14 years of age 
and over were counted inthe labor force 
if they worked for pay in money or in 
kind or if they were unpaid family 
workers who worked at least one-half 
the working hours normal for their in- 
dustry. A person who had more than one 
occupation during the year was counted 
in the one in which he spent the most 
time. Military conscripts were classi- 
fied according to their prior occupation; 
if they had no prior occupation, they 
were not included in the labor force. 

The labor force survey conducted by 
the Labour Research Bureau of the Minis- 
try of Communications and Public Works 


relates tothe civilian noninstitutional 
population 15 years of age and over. By 
the use of a mail questionnaire, all 52 
weeks of the year are surveyed, although 
only monthly averages are published. 
The response rate is about 85 percent. 
The sample, which is one-stage, unstrati- 
fied, and drawn from the population 
register, has included 30,000 persons, 
or about 1 percent of the working-age 
population, since 1961. The sample is 
divided into four subsamples, each one 
receiving the questionnaire about every 
other month. The observation period 
lasts 3 weeks. As the observation 
periods for the subsamples overlap, half 
of the total sample is surveyed in alter- 
nate weeks. 

Results of the labor force survey are 
used to divide the estimated size of 
the total working-age population, ob- 
tained from the Central Statistical Of- 
fice, into the number of persons in the 
labor force and those not in the labor 
force. The labor force includes all 





persons classified as employed or un- 
employed. Employed persons consist of 


all those who worked at least 1 day 
during the survey week and those tempo- 
rarily absent from work because of 
vacation or illness. Unemployed per- 
sons comprise those who state they were 
willing and able to perform paid work 
but were unable to find employment; 
persons on temporary layoff also are 
included. Persons employed on public 
relief works (4.3 percent of the labor 
force in 1965) apparently are classified 
as employed. 

The projections of labor force par- 
ticipation rates to 1975 and 1990, 
presented in table 2, were made by the 
Labour Research Bureau of the Ministry 
of Communications and Public Works. 
They are based on a population projection 
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made by the Central Statistical Office 
in 1963. The projected rates are an 
extrapolation of trends since 1950 ad- 
justed for expected changes in activity 
rates. 


Employment and Earnings. The data 
on employment and average annual earn- 
ings, shown in table 6, are from the 
annual industrial census conducted by 
the Central Statistical Office. The 
census covers all mining and manu- 
facturing establishments employing 
five workers or more. Employment re- 
fers to average employment during the 
year. Average annual earnings have 
been computed by dividing total annual 
wage and salary payments by average 
employment, 

Table 7 presents average hourly earn- 
ings of wage workers 18 years of age 
and over, excluding foremen, obtained 
from a quarterly survey of establish- 
ments affiliated with employers' asso- 
ciations. The data are computed by 
the associations from payroll reports 
covering 2 weeks, 1 month, or the full 
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the 


industry. 
Average hourly earnings are computed by 


quarter, depending on 
dividing total remuneration, including 
overtime pay, bonuses, and the estimated 
value of payments in kind, by total 
hours worked in the pay period. Indus- 
try and overall averages are weighted 
by reported employment. 


Consumer Price Index. The Ministry 
of Social Affairs computes the consumer 
price index (table 8) asa base-weighted 
arithmetic average of price relatives. 
The weights and selected items were de- 
rived from a family expenditure survey 
conducted during 1955-56 among wage and 
salary worker families in 12 major cities 
and six market towns. Prices for most 
items are collected monthly by agents 
from approximately 800 retail outlets in 
33 towns; prices of some food items are 
collected weekly; rents are obtained 
annually from over 10,000 dwellings. 
Seasonal fluctuations initem prices are 
accounted for by maintaining, during the 
off-season, the closing prices from the 
preceding season. 














Table 1. Finland. 


[Population census, Persons 


Labor Force, by Type of Industry, Class of Worker, and Sex, December 31, 1960 





Type of industry and class of worker 





Labor force L/eecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Percent of total population..ccccccccscccseccccseces 





Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing.....eccccece 
Self-employed workers...cccccccccecccscccccccccecccces 
EMDIOVORS 65 60s ee ebcccecsendeubbencccececécbesdaoeuer 
Own-account WOrkKerS.ccccccccccccceccceeccceveceecces 
Wage and salary Workers..cccccccccccccccscececcccccoce 
PODEGOUG oc.a oc ielbb0acccsnecbabeeaciinesess eee ¥eebabens 
Administrative and clerical workers...cccccccssccces 
Wage WOPROLR sii sec 0c censcceneeeescecceccechdbeukabet 
Unpaid family workers. .ccccccccccccccccscscceccccccees 


Nonagricultural industries 2/c.ccccccccccccceccccccccccs 
Self-employed WHNOES oakec Cidhbiaks ci sic ck cdhveneunnee 
BODLOUEEE 1s Sacunbancdccce wer etebee cs c0c0cckevehowoon 
Own-account WOrkers..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecces 
Wage and salary WOrkerS...cccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
HENAGOTS c 0.0 66's nbn 005se buboeksboeeocccccehbdeebeese 
Administrative and clerical workerS...cccccsccccccces 
Wage Workers.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccceee 
Unpaid family workersS.csccccccccccccccccccccsceccceces 


14 years of age and over] 

Both sexes Male Female 
2,033,268 1,232,427 800,841 
45.7 57.5 38.4 
720,817 466,172 254,645 
282,074 243,394 38,680 
29,640 23,952 5,688 
252,434 219,442 32,992 
151,341 135,519 15,822 
597 584 13 
12,979 12,036 943 
137,765 122,899 14,866 
287 ,402 87,259 200,143 
1,306,222 761,556 544,666 
112,994 80,216 32,778 
34,392 24,958 9,434 
78,602 55,258 23,344 
1,178,342 676,743 501,599 
16,460 15,346 1,114 
424,006 175,096 248,910 
737,876 486,301 251,575 
14,886 4,597 10,289 














1/ Includes the Armed Forces, 
2/ Includes persons unclassified by industry. 


Statistical Yearbook of Finland, 1965 (Hel- 
Central Statistical Office), pp. 40-41; and 


Source: 
sinki, 





General Census of Population, 1960, III, Economically 
Active Population by Industry and_ Industrial Status 
(Helsinki, Official Statistics of Finland, 1963), 
pp. 54-55. 





Labor Force and Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex, 












































Table 2, Finland, 
December 31, 1960, and Projections in 1975 and 1990 
[Persons 15 years of age and over] 
Labor force (thousands) Labor force participation rate 2/ 
sine onlin 1960 1/ 1960 
; 1975 1990 1975} 1990 
Both Male Female Both | Male | Female 
sexes sexes 
All age groups 3/.| 2,027,894 | 1,228,582 799,312 | 2,246.5 | 2,358.2 | 65.2 84.2] 48.5 | 61.0} 59.2 
15-19 yearS.cececeeccece 186,538 110,360 76,178 124.7 55.8 50.1 | 50.1] 41.7] 31.1 13.7 
20-64 yearSescceccceceee| 1,767,701 1,068,863 698,838 | 2,121.8 | 2,302.3 | 73.5 | 93.3 55.6] 75.8] 75.8 
20-34 yearSecsececccee| 687,004 428,355 258,649 931.2 863.4 | 75.5 | 92.7] 57.8] 75.2] 75.0 
20-24 yearS.ececeeee| 230,031 136,824 93,207 294.6 261.9 | 73.6] 86.1] 60.7 | 69.4] 65.8 
25-29 yearSeeeeeeeee| 220,654 140,290 80,364 365.5 303.3] 76.3] 94.9] 56.9] 77.9] 79.5 
30-34 yearS.cceeceee| 236,319 151,241 85,078 271.1 298.2] 76.7 | 97.5| 55.6] 78.8] 80.2 
35-54 yearS.cececceees 831,562 490,223 341,339 868.2] 1,138.5] 76.1] 96.4] 58.4] 78.3] 80.3 
35-44 yearSeccceceee| 421,208 250,256 170,952 442.4 677.7 | 76.6 | 97.3] 58.4] 79.8} 81.0 
45-49 yearS.cecccece 209 ,483 121,960 87,523 225.3 258.9 | 76.7 | 96.5] 59.7 | 78.7] 81.0 
50-54 yearS.ceccceee 200,871 118,007 82,864 200.5 201.9 | 74.3] 94.6] 56.9 | 74.6) 77.5 
55-64 yearScsescocecee 249,135 150,285 98,850 254.8 256.5 | 62.2] 85.5] 44.0] 56.4] 54.6 
55-59 yearSecceceses 152,520 90,633 61,887 151.7 164.2] 68.5] 90.4} 50.6] 67.2/ 70.0 
60-64 yearS.ceeccoee 96,615 59,652 36,963 103.1 92.3] 54.3] 79.1] 36.0] 45.6] 39.2 
65 years and OVET.eseece 72,207 48,482 23,725 67.6 43.9 22.0 | 39.7 11.6 14,0 8.2 
65-74 yearScceceeceess| 62,316 41,528 20,788 | 4/ 44.4|4/ 28.9] 27.4] 46.9] 15.0 [4/21.9]4/14.5 
75 years and oversees. 9,891 6,954 2,937 | 5/ 23.2|5/ 150] 9.9] 20.7] 4.4] 5/8.2] 5/45 











1/ Excludes 3,845 males and 1,529 females under age 
15 in 1960. 

2/ Labor force as a percent of the population, 

3/ Includes 1,448 persons (877 males and 571 females) 
of unknown age in 1960. 

4/ 65-69 years of age. 

5/ 70 years and over. 
Statistical Yearbook of Finland, 1965 (Hel- 


Source: 
Statistical Office), pp. 38-39; Year- 


sinki, Central 





book of Labour Statistics, 1966 (Geneva, International 


Labour Office), pp. 31 and 219; A_ Projection of the 


Economically Active Population of Finland to 1990, 
Summary (Helsinki, Ministry of Communications and Pub- 


lic Works, Labor Research Bureau, 1964), p. 31; and 
Demographic Yearbook, 1963 (New York, United Nations, 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Statistical 
Office, 1964), pp. 210-211. 
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Table 3. Finland, Labor Force by Industry Group and Sex, December 31, 1960 


[Population census. Persons 14 years of age and over ] 














Industry group Both sexes Male Female 
AL] Andustrleseccccccccccccccccccceccvccsccceccccccccece 2,033,268 1,232,427 800, 841 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing....ccccccccceccece 720,817 466,172 254,645 
Mining and quarryingeccccccccccccccccccccccccsssescesesseseees 6,513 5,840 673 
Manufacturing and handicraftsS.ccccccccccccccccccsecccccccscece 438,003 275,836 162,167 
FOO co cccccccccvesesedeccccccccccncsssedececccccevcepsoeesece 45,609 22,911 22,698 
BeVerages.ceccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccceseeececeeseeees 3,752 2,433 1,319 
Tobaccoccccccccccrecesvoccccccccccceecdeccccccccccceccccscce 1,847 562 1,285 
Textiles. ccccccccccccccccccccccccevcccccccceccsccevececesese 38,167 9,546 28,621 
Footwear, wearing apparel, and made-up textile goodS..eceeee 48,863 11,003 37,850 
Wood and cork products, except furniture...cccsccccccccccees 40,931 30,863 10,068 
Furniture and £1xtureB.ccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccceseece 17,003 13,711 3,292 
Paper and paper productS.cccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccceces 43,241 31,916 11,325 
Printing, publishing, and allied industriesS.....cccccccccceee 23,129 12,410 10,719 
Leather and leather products, except footwear...ccccccccceee 4,256 2,440 1,816 
Rubber productBeccccscccccccccccccccccecccccccceccccessccece 5,279 2,859 2,420 
Chemicals and chemical productS.ccccccccccccccccccccscccscce 12,645 7,596 5,049 
Petroleum and asphalt..cccccccccccccccccccccccvcccssescvcece 1,188 1,018 170 
Nonmetallic mineral productS..cccccccccccccccccsccvccccvscses 17,262 13,348 3,914 
Basic metal industrieS...cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccs 9,203 8,030 1,173 
Metal products, except machinery. .cccccccccccccccccccccccece 24,290 19,733 4,557 
Machinery, except elect rical..ccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccce 33,883 29,526 4,357 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplieS..ccccccccccces 15,426 10,663 4,763 
Transportation equipment.ceccccccccevcscccccccesecccccsveces 42,609 38,789 3,820 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. .ccccccrccccccccccccsccccccccces 9,420 6,479 2,941 
GoRBSTUCELON sd 0 5:95 6 é50 b9:0.0:0:449 00b062 0 bH0-0 05 dd0 dd Heed Cooceeeeve 176,157 165,911 10,246 
Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary sServicesS...ccccccesccees 18,861 16,324 2,537 
COMMBTOR 6 0.0 0.0:0 6.060006 66 060100000006 0666 E CCC Ocoee celeceseslees 236,381 106,049 130,332 
Wholesale trade, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccecces 56,709 37,524 19,185 
Retail Cradecocccccccccccsccvccvcccvccescccccccccccccccccece 152,506 58,590 93,916 
Banks and Einancial tnetitutions..ccccoccccvcsccccccvcveseecé 16,067 4,315 11,752 
INGUPENCE sc ccccccoceccccccccccccceceeecceccescecceceooeeseee 8,106 3,751 4,355 
Real OBCACSs occccccccccccccccccccccecccccccceoescovesceocese 2,993 1,869 1,124 
Transportation, storage, and communicationsS..ceccccccccccccees 128,844 102,264 26,580 
Serviceseccccvccevwcccovdccccccecccccccccccccccceoccccecesocce 301,463 89,332 212,131 
Armed Force8.cccccccccccccccccccccccrecccccccceccccccececces 15,193 12,215 2,978 
GCOVEGRRONE 5 o o.0.60 6005000000600 0sd60ccvsecceccccecceceeseeseee 36,929 21,604 15,325 
BAUGKCLON ce cccccccocccepecevecvcccsccccccsesedcsccecovcccccee 56,283 19,068 37,215 
RelLESLOUS HEUMNLRRTLUNR sc cnnigacccccccccvccsccovescevetee votes 6,383 3,859 2,524 
Health and social services..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocs 63,072 8,539 54,533 
Community and business SErvices..ccccccccccccccccccccccccees 20,503 10,460 10,043 
RECTeatlonesseseccccccccedeccrcccscsscscsecscssssesssscesees 7,637 4,522 3,115 
Personal SOLVICESs ccrcccccvcsccccreccccccceeedccccsssersecocs 95,463 9,066 86,397 
6,229 4,699 1,530 





UNKNOWN 6 occ ccdecsecesesccccsecdccctcsvecrcodesbisescocsecersecce 














Source: 





Status (Helsinki, Official Statistics of Finland, 1963), pp. 28-40. 
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Table 4, Finland. Employment Status of the Civilian Population and Employment by Class of 
Worker and Major Industry Group, 1959-66 


[Labor force survey. Thousands of persons 15 years of age and over] 












































Employment status, class of worker, and 1966 | 1965 | 1964 | 1963 | 1962 | 1961 | 1960 | 1959 
major industry group 
Population 15 years and OVereceescccccccee| 35384 | 3,337 | 3,291 | 3,239 | 3,187 | 3,133 | 3,085 | 3,045 
Percent of total population....ccescesese| 7268 72.1 71.6 71.0 70.5 69.8 69.4 69.0 
Civilian labor force.csccccccccscccscecees| 25213 2,202 2,186 2,161 2,168 2,142 2,128 2,081 
Percent of population 15 years and over.| 65.4 66.0 66.4 66.6 67.8 68.4 68.9 68.3 
Employed l/sccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccec, 25181 | 2,171 | 2,153 | 2,129 | 2,141 | 2,116 | 2,097 | 2,035 
Class of worker: 

Self-employed and unpaid family workers... 635 645 656 692 709 730 757 743 
Wage and salary workerS...ccccccccccececces| 1,546 | 1,526 | 1,497 | 1,437 1,428 | 1,385 | 1,338] 1,292 
Manual employeesS..cecccccccccccccccvcecs 909 905 898 890 908 895 874 859 
Other employees..cccccccccccccccscsescece 637 621 599 547 524 489 466 433 

Major industry group: 
AGVICUICUTES .. cccecc cect eccecoeseteeteees 526 539 548 584 581 619 618 640 
FOTEStIY cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccese 98 106 119 121 119 140 142 122 
Mining, manufacturing, and electricity.... 541 512 501 497 501 476 469 448 
House CONStruction.ccccccccccccccccccecsccs 128 128 125 121 128 122 118 100 
Other COMSCruction.cceccccccsccccccccesces 71 71° 68 69 71 64 78 100 
Commerce. ccccccccccccccccccceccecccccccece 304 303 290 275 268 249 229 217 
Transportation, storage, and communications 145 145 141 133 138 130 138 118 
Services. ccccccccccccccccsccccscccccccccece 367 367 360 329 335 313 304 290 
Unemployed. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccce 33 31 33 32 27 26 31 48 
Percent of civilian labor force....ececceeee 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.2] 1.2 1.5 2.3 
Source: Labour Reports (Helsinki, Ministry of Com- 


1/ Includes persons of unknown status or activity. 


munications and Public Works),No. 2, 


1967, pp. 21-22. 


Table 5. Finland. Labor Force Participation Rates, 1/ by Age and Sex, Selected Periods 1966-67 


[Labor force survey ] 


















































Male Female 
Week ending-- Average, Week ending-- Average, 
4 weeks 4 weeks 
A 
ail tata Feb. 19,] May 14, | Aug. 6, |Nov. 12,| ending |Feb. 19,| May 14,| Aug. 6,|Nov. 12,| ending 
1966 1966 1966 1966 |Jan. 11,) 1966 1966 1966 1966 |Jan. 11, 
1967 1967 
15-19 yearSecccccoce 51 54 79 55 49 40 41 58 43 36 
20-24 yearSecccecees 66 70 78 66 70 58 61 69 62 59 
25-29 yearSecccecece 91 92 97 91 90 64 66 67 63 66 
30-34 yearSesereoece 97 97 98 96 96 65 68 64 65 63 
35-44 yearS.ececeeee 96 96 96 96 96 70 69 70 69 68 
45-54 yearS.eceoeeee 93 93 93 93 93 70 70 69 70 69 
55-59 yearScceecceee 88 88 88 88 87 55 58 58 56 57 
60-64 yearS..ccccces 79 80 80 78 78 43 41 40 38 40 
65 years and over... 12 16 14 17 18 6 6 6 4 5 
1/ Civilian labor force as percent of population 15 Source: Labour Reports (Helsinki, Ministry of Com- 


years of age and over. 


munications and Public Works), No. 2, 1967, p. 29. 
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Table 6. Finland. 


[Industrial census | 


Employment and Earnings of Wage and Salary Workers in Establishments 
Having 5 Workers or More, 1959-66 





Employed persons 


Average annual earnings 
(in markkas 2/) 
































Year and industry 
Total Salary Wage Salary Wage 
workers 1/ workers workers workers 
L959. ccccccccccccsccvccccccccccecce 364,486 61,046 303,440 7,086.5 4,272.7 
1960. accccccccccccccccccceccccccece 395,930 65,492 330,438 7,520.0 4,590.3 
LDGL nc ccccccccccccccccessevcecvesee 415,253 69,840 345,413 8,120.0 4,941.0 
1962... cccccccecesccccescesssocveses 425,552 re PY | 351,975 8,620.9 5,219.1 
LRG isc ccc ceed evessccdocscosesocete 422,454 75,716 346,738 9,290.0 5,586.6 
19BG. cc cccdcccessccndccscccscccceoe 427,820 79,118 348,702 10,484.3 6,338.1 
| PEP ey ee Eee Pe LOEeer? teed 435,975 83,512 352,463 11,419.9 6,948.8 
1966 3/ ccccccccccccccccccccccsccces 441,851 86,669 355,182 12,513.4 7,445.2 
1965 

All industrieS...ccccccccccce 435,975 83,512 352,463 11,419.9 6,948.8 
Mining and quarrying...csccseeceees 5,805 1,129 4,676 13,540.3 7,861.6 
Manufacturingeccccoccccccccvcccccccs 412,176 77,489 334,687 11,286.4 6,880.7 
Food ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 45,552 8,120 37,432 9,338.3 6,412.0 
BeVerageS.ccccccccccccccccccccces 4,105 966 3,139 11,505.2 7,370.2 
TOBRECO ns vic d.ccviedecssdemoccecrsvec 1,661 274 1,387 16,007.3 6,594.8 
Textiles. cccccccccvccccccccccccecs 28,317 3,967 24,350 11,281.3 5,204.9 
Clothing and footwear...eceseoees 29,658 4,215 25,443 9,894.0 4,915.7 
Wood and Cork.ccccccccccccccccccs 35,730 3,789 31,941 9,860.6 6,338.2 
Furniture and fixtures.ccccscccce 12,891 1,914 10,977 8,663.0 6,112.2 
Paper and paper productS..ceseces 44,163 7,608 36,555 13,930.3 7,789.8 
Printing and publishing....csccee 24,942 7,295 17,647 10,000,0 7,862.4 
Leather and leather products..... 2,747 390 2,357 10,212.8 5,156.6 
Rubber product. ccccocccssccsecese 5,150 1,045 4,105 11,422.0 6,365.7 
Chemical products. ccccccccccvccces 15,648 4,471 11 5377 13,220.1 7,083.3 
Petroleum productS.ccccccesscccce 1,641 77 964 12,930.6 8,468.9 
Nonmetallic mineral products...... 17,691 3,205 14,486 11,188,.8 7,409.8 
Basic metal industries...cccccese 11,211 2,108 9,103 12,621.4 7,888.3 
Metal products.ccccocscccescccosece 23,832 4,556 19,276 10,948,9 6,951.3 
Machinery, except electrical..... 40,775 9,029 31,746 12,009,3 7,964.1 

Electrical machinery, equipment, 
and supplies,.cccccccccccccccce 18,066 4,368 13,698 12,524.5 7,097.8 
Transportation equipment....secee 40,688 8,036 32,652 11,106.4 7,882.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...... 7,708 1,456 6,252 10,572.1 6,323.1 

Electric, gas, water, and sanitary 
BETVICES . ccccccccccccccccccccce 17,994 4,894 13,100 13,044,1 8,366.6 
Source: Statistical Yearbook of Finland, 1965 (Hel- 


1/ Includes owners who work in the establishment, 

2/ Exchange rate: Earnings are given innew markkas, 
established January 1, 1963 as equal to 100 old markkas. 109, 
exchange rate for the period shown in 
A new par value of 


The par value 
3.2 new markkas per U.S. dollar. 
4.2 new markkas per U.S. 
October 12, 1967. 

3/ Preliminary. 
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dollar was 








introduced on 


sinki, Central 


Statistical Office), pp. 105 and 108- 
and Tilastokatsauksia [Bulletin of Statistics], 





No. 7, 1967, pp. 44-55. 
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Table 7. Finland. 


Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Workers in Reporting Mining and 
Manufacturing Establishments, by Sex, Second Quarter, 1964-66 


[Establishment reports to employer associations | 


















































W ers - 
Average hourly earnings (in markkas 1/) sp ther ate gener — 
Industry group Male Female 
Both sexes Male Female 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 

All industries........ 3.33 3.61 3.89 2.24 2.45 2.66 196 , 208 132,050 64 ,158 

Metal mining and concentrate 
Pe eee eee a i 3.57 3.75 4.03 -- -- -- 2,257 2,257 -- 
Limestone quarrying.......... 3.35 3.61 4.01 2.12 2.30 2.56 615 462 153 
Grain mill products.......... 3.24 3.47 3.72 2.28 2.56 2.77 2,178 1,098 1,080 
Bakery products and sugar.... 3.38 3.65 3.97 2.33 2.58 2.94 2,942 1,076 1,866 
Beverages and malt........... 3.21 3.43 3.75 2.26 2.45 2.70 2,616 1,558 1,058 
TOBACCO... ccecccsctcccccecces 3.25 3.59 3.91 2.36 2.69 2.89 1,265 387 878 
Text11OB.....0006es000:08 9:9:00 29.0 2.93 3.12 3.45 2.09 2.26 2.47 17,925 4,977 12,948 
CLOEDENE. oo ccc cvcvcaes ekaKee 3.12 3.29 3.60 2.11 2.30 2.51 7,463 418 7,045 
Wood and wood products....... 3.03 3.31 3.61 2.21 2.45 2.65 22,092 14 ,034 8,058 
Burniture. «occ cescccccocnescs 2.95 3.24 3.33 2.13 2.31 2.47 4,940 3,050 1,890 
Paper and paper products..... 3.47 3.76 4.07 2.53 2.79 2.99 36,753 29,916 6,837 
Printing and binding......... 3.84 4.17 4.50 2.61 2.81 2.97 7,785 4,310 3,475 
Leather and rubber products.. 2.86 3.07 3.41 2.13 2.31 2.54 8,786 3,449 5,337 
Chemicals......... erro ree 3.62 3.81 4.26 2.35 2.51 2.84 5,246 4,179 1,067 
CIOGE ¢ i. < saividns 0 masid Rha Kee esis 3.44 3.77 4.06 2.07 2.28 2.56 2,770 1,843 927 
Porcelain and earthenware.... 3.71 3.98 4.23 2.51 2.77 2.97 1,543 595 948 
Cement and lime...........06- 3.38 3.63 3.83 2.03 2.26 2.68 1,938 1,737 201 
Other building materials.....| 3.31 3.71 3.90 2.07 2.45 2.69 4,659 3,842 817 
Metal industries............- 3.35 3.65 3.88 2.26 2.49 2.68 56,433 47,199 9,234 
Iron and steel.......... ° 3.35 3.67 3.91 2.10 2.28 2.49 4,529 4,026 503 
Metal products..... oeceee 3.30 3.59 3.77 2.42 2.63 2.85 7,856 5,817 2,039 

Machinery and transporta- 
tion equipment......... 3.38 Se7k 3.94 2.16 2.40 2.58 31,037 27,319 3,718 
Ship building and repair.....| 3.81 3.71 4.05 -- -- -- 867 867 -- 
Electric power plants....... 3.24 3.43 3.83 2.06 2.24 2.60 5,135 4,796 339 
1/ Exchange rate: Earnings are given innew markkas, Source: Sosiaalinen Aikakauskirja [Social Journal | 


established January 1, 1963 as equal to 100 old markkas. 
The par value exchange rate for the period shown in 
3.2 new markkas per U.S. dollar. 


October 12, 1967. 





A new par value of No. 6, 1966, pp. 372-374. 
4.2 new markkas per U.S. dollar was introduced on 


(Helsinki, Sosiaaliministerion Julkaisema), No. 9-10, 


1964, pp. 365-367, No. 11-12, 1965, pp. 440-442, and 
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Table 8, Finland. 


Consumer Price Index, 1958-66 and September 1967 


























[Index: October-December 1957=100] 

Year All items Food Rent a Clothi vets 

- light eae items 
Items priced (number)....sescsece 186 68 3 8 26 81 
Item weights (percent)...cecceoee 100,0 38.7 12.9 4.3 12.6 31.5 
1958 cevccccccccccccccccscccccce 103 103 102 99 103 105 
1959. cecccccccccccccccvccccccece 105 103 104 95 105 109 
1960. cvccccccccccccccccccccccccs 108 108 110 95 107 111 
1961 ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 110 110 115 97 109 lll 
1962. ccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 115 115 121 100 112 117 
1963.ccccccccccccccccsccccvccecs 121 120 128 105 115 123 
1964, ccccccvcccccccccccccccccccs 133 135 135 110 132 134 
19GS ccccccececvecccccccececccere 140 144 140 111 135 141 
1966. cccccccccccccccccccescccccs 145 149 145 116 138 148 
1967: September....ccccccccccecs 154 159 151 126 143 160 





Source: Sosiaalinen Arkakauskirja--Socialt Tidskrift (Helsinki, 





Sosiaaliministerién Julkaisema Utgiven Au 


Socialministeriet), 1/67, p. 39, and Monthly Bulletin (Helsinki, Bank of Finland), September 1967, p. 13. 
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INDEX OF 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


January to December '1967 





Collective Bargaining 





Angola. Industrywide agreements negotiated for 
white-collar workers. Jan 7-8. 
Brazil. Collective contract and trade union 
elections provisions revised. July 14. 
Canada. Right to bargain collectively granted 
to Federal public servants. July 5-7. 
Germany, Federal Republic: 
New trends in collective bargaining noted. 
Sept 15-18. 
Unions' bargaining demands reflect reces- 
sion. Aug 14-15. 
Italy: 
Production increased as labor force de- 
clined in mid-1966. Jan 4-5. 
Wage situation in 1966. May 3. 
Nigeria. Labor-management Council founded for 
shipping industry. Jan 10. 


Consumer Expenditures 





Italy. Percent distribution of average annual 
family consumption expenditures, by item, 
region, status of household head, and income 
group, 1963-64 (TABLE). Jan 27. 

Japan. Recent labor trends. Aug 10-13. 

Norway : 

Index of consumer prices, selected years, 
1955-66 (TABLE). Mar 33. 

Percent distribution of average monthly 
household expenditures, by type of house- 
hold and income group, 1958 (TABLE). 
Mar 34. 

Spain. Average family consumption expendi- 
tures, by item, March 1964-March 1965 (TABLE). 
Apr 33. 

Switzerland. Percent distribution of average 
annual household expenditures and income, by 
type of household, level of income, and num- 
ber of children, 1965 (TABLE). Feb 26. 

Thailand: 

Family income and expenditure characteris- 
tics, 1962-63 (TABLE). Oct 27. 

Percent distribution of the average value 
of goods and services consumed per family, 
1962-63 (TABLE). Oct 28. 

U.S.S.R.: 

Labor aspects of the economy in 1966 sum- 
marized. Apr 15-16. 

Measures adopted to improve living and work- 
ing conditions. Nov 8-9. 


Cooperatives 
Kenya. New law strengthens cooperative move- 
ment. May 8-10. 
Latin America. Workers' banks. Aug 1-4. 
Tunisia. New code for cooperatives enacted. 
Mar 15-16. 


Eccnomic Conditions and Policy 





European Common Market. Workers' gains re- 
viewed on EEC's eighth anniversary. Jan 1-3. 
European Economic Community. Incomes policy 
adopted by the Community. July 4-5. 
European Free Trade Association. New committee 
to study labor problems. Apr 14-15. 
France. Incomes policy embodied in national 
economic plans. Sept 13-15. 
Germany , Federal Republic: 
Economic Council's report discusses wage 
policy. May 1-2. 
Unions' bargaining demands reflect reces- 
sion. Aug 14-15. 
India. Government names National Commission 
on Labor. Mar 12. 
International. Reducing seasonal unemployment 
in the construction industry. Nov 4-6. 
Italy: 
Incomes policy embodied innational economic 
plans. Sept 13-15. 
Wage situation in 1966. May 3. 
Japan. Recent labor trends. Aug 10-13. 
Kenya. Asian entrepreneurs form Industrial 
Development Corporation. Apr 17-18. 
Malaysia. Manpower problems and planning. Oct 
8-11. 
Mexico. Economic development in the Mexican 
border areas. June 1-8. 
Netherlands. Directives for 1967 wage policy 
announced. Feb 5. 
Swaziland. Agricultural development planned. 
Jan 10-11. 
United Kingdom: 
Criteria for productivity agreements estab- 
lished. Mar 9-10. 
The development of wage policies in the 
United Kingdom. Apr 1-6. 
Measures taken tomeet the problem of rising 
unemployment. Feb 5-6. 
Third phase of incomes policy reduces Gov- 
ernment powers. Dec 13-14. 
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Economic Conditions and Policy--Con. 





U.S.S.R.: 
Labor aspects of the economy in 1966 sum- 
marized. Apr 15-16. 
Measures adopted toimprove living and work- 
ing conditions. Nov 8-9. 
Western Europe: 
Incomes policy advocated despite modest 
results. Jan l. 
Union-Communities relations appraised. Aug 
14. 


Employment, Unemployment, and Labor Force 





Africa. Israel aids African manpower develop- 
ment. Apr 11-12. 

Angola. Labor in Angola. Feb 1-4. 

Central America. Labor in the Central Ameri- 
can Common Market countries: Pt. I. Manpower 
resources. Oct 1-7. Pt. II. Manpower utiliza- 
tion and mobility. Nov 1-3. Pt. III. Educa- 
tion and training. Dec 1-7. 

China, Communist. Labor conditions in Communist 
China. Apr 7-10. 

Cyprus. Survey of manpower conducted. July 
10-11. 

European Economic Community. Employment trends 
in Common Market countries. Dec 11-12. 

Finland: 

Employment and annual earnings of wage and 
Salary workers in establishments of 5 
workers ormore, 1959-66 (TABLE). Dec 20. 

Employment status of the civilian popula- 
tion and employment by class of worker and 
major industry group, 1959-66 (TABLE). 
Dec. 19. 

Labor force and labor force participation 
rates, by age and sex, December 31, 1960, 
and projections in1957 and 1990 (TABLE). 
Dec 17. 

Labor force by industry group and sex, 
December 31, 1960 (TABLE). Dec 18. 

Labor force, by type of industry, class 
of worker, and sex, December 31, 1960 
(TABLE). Dec 17, 

Labor force participation rates, by age and 
sex, selected periods 1966-67 (TABLE). 
Dec 19. 

Germany , Federal Republic: 

Employment of aliens affected by economic 
slowdown. July 8-9. 

Unemployment is rising. Mar 8. 

Women's role in the labor force examined. 
Jan 3. 

India. Employment in the modern sector. Oct 
14-15. 

Indonesia. Government employment reduced and 
pay raised. Aug 18. 

International: 

Foreign scientists and engineers admitted 
to the United States. July 1-3. 

Reducing seasonal unemployment in the con- 
gétruction industry. Nov 4-6. 
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U.S. citizens employed overseas, 1960. July 
19-26. 

Israel. Labor developments since the hostili- 
ties. Sept 20. 
Italy: 

Employed persons by industry branch, non- 
agricultural industries, 1951-65 (TABLE). 
Jan 23. 

Employed persons by industry division and 
class of worker, 1964-3d quarter 1966 
(TABLE). Jan 21. 

Employment status of present-in-area popu- 
lation and resident population temporari- 
ly employed abroad, by sex, 1964-3d quar- 
ter 1966 (TABLE). Jan 18. 

Employment status of the population, by re- 
gion and sex, 1959-65 (TABLE). Jan 20. 

Labor force, 1964, and labor force partici- 
pation rate, 1964 and 1965, by age and 
sex (TABLE). Jan 19. 

Labor force participation rate continues 
downward trend. Dec 12-13. 

Production increased as labor force declined 
in mid-1966. Jan 4-5. 

Regularly and marginally employed persons, 
by industry division, 1951-65 (TABLE). 
Jan 22. 

Japan. Recent labor trends. Aug 10-13. 

Malaysia. Manpower problems and planning. Oct 
8-11. 

Mexico. Economic development in the Mexican 
border areas. June 1-8. 

Morocco: 

The labor force as indicated by social 
security data. Sept 22-23. 

Manpower programs emphasized inearly 1966. 
Jan 10. 

New Zealand. Labor force growth accelerates 
over 20-year period. Nov 11-14. 
Norway : 

Employed wage and salary workers, by in- 
dustry, and registered job applicants 
and job vacancies, selected years, 1955- 
66 (TABLE). Mar 27. 

Employment, compensation of employees, and 
other industrial statistics for mining 
and manufacturing establishments, .) in- 
dustry, 1964 (TABLE). Mar 28. 

Labor force participation rates, ~ age 
and sex, 1960 (TABLE). Mar 26. 

Self-employed persons, by industry group, 
August 1962-65 (TABLE). Mar 26. 

Wide-scale employment of aliens opposed. 
Mar 8. 

Pakistan. Women inthe labor force. Mar 12-14. 

South Africa. Increased numbers of Africans 
employed by government. Mar 15. 

Spain: 

Civilian labor force and employed persons, 
by industry and sex, 1965 (TABLE). Apr 
27. 
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Employment, Unemployment, and Labor Force--Con. 





Employment status of the noninstitutional 
population and employment by type of in- 
dustry and class of worker, 1965 (TABLE). 
Apr 25. 

Labor force and labor force participation 
rates, by age and sex, 1965 (TABLE). Apr 
26. 

Registered unemployed, by sex, 
(TABLE). Apr 29. 

Switzerland: 

Employment of wage and salary workers in 
nonagricultural establishments, by indus- 
try, September 1950-65 (TABLE). Feb 22. 

Employment status of the labor force, and 
employment by class of worker and major 
industry group, Swiss nationals and for- 
eign workers, by sex, December 1, 1960 
(TABLE). Feb 20. 

Foreign labor policy for 1967 established. 
May 3-4. 

Labor force participation rates, by age and 
sex, December 1, 1960 (TABLE). Feb 21. 

Thailand: 

All municipal areas: civilian labor force 
and labor force participation rates, by 
age and sex, July 1963 (TABLE). Oct 24. 

All municipal areas: employed persons, by 
sex, occupational group, and level of 
education, July 1963 (TABLE). Oct 24. 

All municipal areas and Bangkok-Thonburi: 
employed persons, by sex, class of worker, 
industry group, and hours worked during 
the survey week, July 1963 (TABLE). Oct 
25. 

All municipal areas and Bangkok-Thonburi: 
employment status of the civilian non- 
institutionalized population, January , 
February, March, and July 1963 (TABLE). 
Oct 23. 

Bangkok-Thonburi: average monthly employ- 
ment, by sex and occupational group, 1964, 
in nonagricultural establishments (TA- 
BLE). Oct 26. 

Employment status of the population, by 
sex, April 1960 (TABLE). Oct 21. 

Experienced labor force, by industry group 
and region, April 1960 (TABLE). Oct 22. 

Labor force and labor force participation 
rates, by age and sex, April 1960 (TABLE). 
Oct 22. 

Manpower problems and planning. June 9-12, 
22-23. 

United Arab Republic. Population control be- 
comes major government concern. Apr 16-17. 
United Kingdom. Measures taken to meet the 

problem of rising unemployment. Feb 5-6. 
U.S.S.R. Labor aspects of the economy in 1966 
summarized. Apr 15-16. 


1961-66 


Hours of Work and Overtime 





Germany, Soviet Zone. Manpower aspects of 
development plan until 1970 described. Aug 
15-16. 


Italy: 

Average hours worked per employed person 
at work, by industry division and class 
of worker, 1964-65 (TABLE). Jan 24. 

Employed persons, by hours worked, 1964-65 
(TABLE). Jan 24. 

Employment, average monthly hours’ worked, 
and average monthly earnings of wage 
workers, by industry group, 1963-65 
(TABLE). Jan 25. 

Employment of wage and salary workers and 
average monthly hours worked and average 
hourly and monthly earnings of wage work- 
ers, by industry group, 1965 (TABLE). 
Jan 26. 

Japan. Recent labor trends. Aug 10-13. 

Norway : 

Employment, compensation of employees, and 
other industrial statistics for mining 
and manufacturing establishments, by in- 
dustry, 1964 (TABLE). Mar 28. 

Average weekly hours worked by wage workers, 
by sex and industry, selected years, 
1957-65 (TABLE). Mar 29. 

Spain: 

Employed persons, by hours worked during 
the survey week and class of worker, 
1965 (TABLE). Apr 29. 

Hours worked per week, by industry and 
sex, 1965 (TABLE). Apr 28. 

Switzerland. Average weekly paid hours of wage 
workers in manufacturing, end of September 
1956-65 (TABLE). Feb 25. 

Thailand. All municipal areas and Bangkok- 
Thonburi: employed persons, by sex, class of 
worker, industry group, and hours worked dur- 
ing the survey week, July 1963 (TABLE). Oct 
25. 

U.S.S.R.: 

Five-day workweek to be adopted during 
1967. June 16-19. 

Overtime work and leave provisions. Aug 5-9. 


Industrial Accidents and Injuries 





Japan. Recent labor trends. Aug 10-13. 


International Labor Affairs 





Israel. Israel aids African manpower develop- 
ment. Apr 11-12. 


Labor Education 





Ceylon. Government fosters worker education. 
Aug 17. 
Ghana. GTUC opens labor college. Apr 17. 
Labor and Employment Cost 


Brazil. Job tenure and other’ supplementary 
benefits. Mar 4-7. 


Labor Laws 


Argentina: 
Back payments to pension funds decreed. 


May - 14-15. 
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Labor Laws--Con. 


Tightened controls of social security pay- 
ments established. July 14. 
Brazil: 
Collective contract and trade union elec- 
tions provisions revised. July 14. 
Job tenure and other supplementary benefits. 
Mar 4-7. 
Canada: 
Adult training expanded. Dec 11. 
Guaranteed retirement income and medical 
care insurance laws enacted. Apr 13-14. 
Portability of pension rights provided by 
law. July 7-8. 

Right to bargain collectively granted to 
Federal public servants. July 5-7. 
Ceylon. Adequacy of industrial disputes act 
studied. July 10. 

China, Communist: 
Labor conditions 
7-10. 
Labor legislation. Sept 1-8. 
Congo (Brazzaville). Disciplinary commission 
for civil servants created. Mar 14. 
Germany, Federal Republic. Codetermination law 
amended. Sept 15. 
Guatemala. Labor lawexperts form association. 
May 16. 
Iraq. Labor developments reported for 1965-66. 
Jan 6-7. 

Israel. General labor-management 
agreement concluded. May 4-5. 
Japan. New harbor decasualization law comes 

into force. Feb 10-11. 


in Communist China. Apr 


relations 


Kuwait. Employment of foreigners restricted. 
June 20. 
Nigeria. Regulation issued on decasualization 


of dockworkers. July 12-13. 

Pakistan. West Pakistan unions granted recog- 
nition in legal actions. Feb 9. 

Panama. Vocational school construction financed 
by import tax. May 16. 

South Viet-Nam. Family allowances for workers 
raised. May 13-14. 

United Kingdom. Third phase of incomes policy 
reduces Government powers. Dec 13-14. 

U.S.S.R. Measures adopted to improve 
and working conditions. Nov 8-9. 

Venezuela. Old-age pensions and survivor bene- 
fits added to social security. Apr 20-21. 

Zambia. Government bans labor recruitment from 
Barotse Province. Feb 9. 


living 


Labor-Management Relations 





Brazil. Collective contract and trade union 
elections provisions revised. July 14. 
Ceylon. Adequacy of industrial disputes act 
studied. July 10. 
China, Communist: 
Labor conditions in 
7-10. 
Labor legislation. Sept 1-8. 
Germary , Federal Republic. Codetermination law 
amended. Sept 15. 
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Communist China. Apr 





India. Government names National Commission 
on Labor. Mar 12. 
Israel. General labor-management relations 


agreement concluded. May 4-5. 

Nigeria. Labor-Management Council founded for 
shipping industry. Jan 10. 

Rumania. Guidelines for collective labor con- 
tracts in Rumania. Mar 11-12. 

Sweden. Greater powers for 
negotiated. June 15. 

United Kingdom. TUC opposes suggested laws 
to reform industrial relations. Mar 10. 


works councils 


Labor Mobility 





Algeria. First national seminar 
conducted. Jan 7. 

Angola. Labor in Angola. Feb 1-4. 

Central America. Labor in the Central American 
Common Market countries. Pt. II1. Manpower 
utilization and mobility. Nov 1-3. 

European Economic Community. Employment trends 
in Common Market countries. Dec 11-12. 

European Free Trade Association. New committee 
to study labor problems. Apr 14-15. 

Germany, Federal Republic. Employment of aliens 
affected by economic slowdown. July 8-9, 

International: 

Foreign scientists and engineers admitted 
to the United States. July 1-3. 


emigration 


U.S. citizens employed overseas, 1960. 
July 19-26. 
Italy. Labor force participation rate _ con- 


tinues downward trend. Dec 12-13. 
Korea, South. Government encourages overseas 
employment. May 12-13. 


Kuwait. Employment of foreigners restricted. 
June 20. 
Libya. Moroccan-Libyan labor agreement re- 
newed. Jan 7. 
Morocco: 
Moroccan-Libyan labor agreement renewed. 
Jan 7. 


The rural exodus continues. July 11-12. 
Norway. Wide-scale employment of aliens op- 
posed. Mar 8. 


Spain. Emigration continued todecline in 1965. 
Jan 5-6. 

Sweden. Controls tightened on immigration. 
Oct 12. 

Switzerland: 


Employment of wage and salary workers in 
nonagricultural establishments, by indus- 
try, September 1960-65 (TABLE). Feb 22. 
Foreign labor policy for 1967 established. 
May 3-4. 
United Kingdom. Preservation of pension rights 
studied. Feb 7-8. 
Zambia. Government bans_ labor 
from Barotse Province. Feb 9. 


recruitment 


Labor Productivity 


Angola. Labor in Angola. Feb 1-4. 
Germany, Federal Republic. Economic Council's 
report discusses wage policy. May 1-2. 
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Labor Productivity--Con. 





International. Reducing seasonal unemployment 
in the construction industry. Nov 4-6. 

Israel. General labor-management relations 
agreement concluded. May 4-5. 

Italy. Production increased as labor force 
declined in mid-1966. Jan 4-5. 

Norway. Indexes of output per man-hour and 
output per employed person in mining and 
manufacturing, by industry, selected years, 
1959-62 (TABLE). Mar 32. 

Sweden. Wage guidelines to be established by 
unions. June 15-16. 

Tanzania. National Institute for Productivity 
established. May 10-11. 

United Kingdom: 

Criteria for productivity agreements. es- 
tablished. Mar 9-10. 

The development of wages policies in the 
United Kingdom. Apr 1-6. 

Labor and management act to improve pro- 
ductivity. Oct 12-13. 

Third phase of incomes policy reduces Gov- 
ernment powers. Dec 13-14. 


Pensions 
Africa. Notes on private pension systems. 
May 5-8. 
Canada: 


Guaranteed retirement income and medical 
care insurance laws enacted. Apr 13-14. 
Portability of pension rights provided 
by law. July 7-8. 
China, Communist. Labor legislation. Sept 1-8. 
Israel. Income insurance plan studied. June 20. 
Japan. Development of private pensions. May 
11-12. 
United Kingdom. Preservation of pension rights 
studied. Feb 7-8. 
U.S.S.R. New wage, pension, and vacation provi- 
sions in the U.S.S.R. Dec 8-10. 
Venezuela. Old-age pensions and survivor bene- 
fits added to social security. Apr 20-21. 


Prices 


Brazil. Wage developments in the State of Sao 
Paulo and thecity of Rio deJaneiro. Mar 1-4. 

Finland. Consumer price index, 1958-66 and 
September 1967 (TABLE). Dec 22. 

International: 

Department of State living quarters allow- 
ances. May 26-34. Aug 25-26. Nov 24-25. 

Indexes of consumer and wholesale prices 
in 12 countries, 1958-66 (CHARTS). June 
23-26. 

Quarterly revisions to U.S. Department of 
State indexes of living costs abroad (ex- 
cluding quarters). Jan 28-29. Apr 23-24. 
July 17-18. Oct 30-34. 

Italy. Cost-of-living index, 1963-65, and Jan- 
uary-September average, 1965-66 (TABLE). Jan 
28. 

Japan. Recent labor trends.’ Aug 10-13. 


Norway. Index of consumer prices, selected 
years, 1955-66 (TABLE). Mar 33. 

Spain. Cost-of-living index, 1961-66 (TABLE). 
Apr 32. 

Switzerland. Consumer price index, 1959-66. 
Feb 25. 

Thailand. Consumer price index for Bangkok- 
Thonburi, 1960-66 (TABLE). Oct 29. 


Settlement of Disputes 





Canada. Right to bargain collectively granted 
to Federal public servants. July 5-7. 

Ceylon. Adequacy of industrial disputes act 
studied. July 10. 


Social Conditions and Welfare 





China, Communist. Labor conditions in Commu- 
nist China. Apr 7-10. 

European Common Market. Workers' gains re- 
viewed on EEC's eighth anniversary. Jan 1-3. 

Swaziland. Agricultural development planned. 
Jan 10-11. 

United Arab Republic. Population control be- 
comes major government concern. Apr 16-17. 


Social Security 


Angola. Labor in Angola. Feb 1-4. 
Argentina: 
Back payments to pension funds decreed. 
May 14-15. 
Tightened controls of social security pay- 
ments established. July 14. 
Brazil. Job tenure and other supplementary 
benefits. Mar 4-7. 
Bulgaria. Family allowance benefits increased. 
Oct 13-14. 

Canada. Guaranteed retirement income and medi- 
cal care insurance laws enacted. Apr 13-14. 
China, Communist. Labor legislation. Sept 1-8. 
Germany, Federal Republic. New trends in col- 

lective bargaining noted. Sept 15-18. 
Iraq. Labor developments reported for 1965-66. 
Jan 6-7. 
Morocco: 
Government encourages worker provident 
societies. June 21. 
The labor force as indicated by social 
security data. Sept 22-23. 
Venezuela. Old-age pensions and survivor bene- 
fits added to social security. Apr 20-21. 





Supplemental Benefits 





Angola. Industrywide agreements negotiated 
for white-collar workers. Jan 7-8. 

Argentina. Economic reformincludes cutback in 
Government employment. Oct 15. 

Brazil. Job tenure and other supplementary 
benefits. Mar 4-7. 

Germany, Federal Republic. New trends in col- 
lective bargaining noted. Sept 15-18. 

Guatemala. Employer-financed institute ex- 
pands worker recreation facilities. Aug 19. 
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Supplemental Benefits--Con. 





Japan: 
Annual wage increase for government workers 
recommended. Nov 10-11. 
New harbor decasualization law comes into 
force. Feb 10-11. 
Morocco. Government encourages worker provident 
societies. June 21. 
South Viet-Nam: 
Family allowances for workers raised. May 
13-14. 
Private contractors review reduction-in- 
force procedures and benefits. May 14. 


Trade Unions 


Brazil. Collective contract and trade union 
elections provisions revised. July 14. 

China, Communist: 

Labor conditions in Communist China. Apr 
7-10. 
Labor legislation. Sept 1-8. 

Israel. Labor developments since the hostili- 
ties. Sept 20. 

Japan. Recent labor trends. Aug 10-13. 

Nigeria. New Women's Affairs Committee cre- 
ated. Mar 15. 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. Income policies and the trade 
unions. June 13-15. 

Pakistan. West Pakistan unions granted recog- 
nition in legal actions. Feb 9. 

Sweden. Wage guidelines to be established by 
unions. June 15-16. 

Western Europe. Union-Communities relations 
appraised. Aug 14. 


Training and Education 





Africa. Israel aids African manpower develop- 
ment. Apr 11-12. 
Algeria. Government signs training agreements 
with international agencies. Apr 17. 
Burundi. A school of administration is estab- 
lished. Jan 8-9. 
Canada. Adult training expanded. Dec ll. 
Central America. Labor inthe Central American 
Common Market countries. Pt. III. Education 
and training. Dec 1-7. 
Chile: 
France and Germany undertake joint train- 
ing project. May 15. 
Vocational training inthe 1960's reviewed. 
Aug 18-19. 
China, Communist: 
Educational reform planned. Apr 19-20. 
Labor conditions in Communist China. Apr 
7-10. 
Labor legislation. Sept 1-8. 
Costa Rica. Apprenticeship Institute holds 
first graduation. May 15-16. 
Cyprus. Survey of manpower conducted. July 
10-11. 
Ethiopia. Managerial skills to be upgraded to 
five-Year U.N. program. Sept 20. 
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Germany , Federal Republic. New trends in col- 
lective bargaining noted. Sept 15-18. 

Germany, Soviet Zone. Manpower aspects’ of 
development plan until 1970 described. Aug 
15-16. 

International. Foreign scientists and engi- 
neers admitted to the United States. July 
1-3. 

Iraq. Labor developments reported for 1965-66. 
Jan 6-7. 

Japan: 

New harbor decasualization law comes into 
force. Feb 10-11. 

Vocational and industrial training. Sept 
9-12. 

Kenya: 

Asian entrepreneurs form industrial develop- 
ment corporation. Apr 17-18. 

New law strengthens cooperative movement. 
May 8-10. 

Latin America. Vocational training. Jan 12-14. 

Malaysia. Manpower problems and planning. Oct 
8-11. 

Morocco: 

Insurance companies establish school. Mar 
14. 

Manpower programs emphasized in early 
1966. Jan 10. 

National institute provides training in 
Statistics. Sept 21-22. 

Panama. Vocational school construction financed 
by import tax. May 16. 

Swaziland. Agricultural development planned. 
Jan 10-11. 

Sweden. Pupils required to get practical job 
experience. Sept 18-19. 

Tanzania: 

Africanization inthe civil service reaches 
high level. Apr 18-19. 

National Institute for Productivity estab- 
lished. May 10-11. 

Thailand: 

All municipal areas: employed persons, by 
sex, occupational group, and level of 
education, July 1963 (TABLE). Oct 24. 

Manpower problems and planning. June 9-12, 
22-23. 

United Kingdom: 

Council cites progress inindustrial train- 
ing. Nov 6-8. 

Measures taken to meet the problem of ris- 
ing unemployment. Feb 5-6. 

U.S.S.R. Measures adopted to improve living 
and working conditions. Nov 8-9. 


Unemployment Insurance and Benefits 





International. Reducing seasonal unemployment 
in the construction industry. Nov 4-6. 

Israel. Income insurance plan _ studied. June 
20. 

Japan. New harbor decasualization law comes 
into force. Feb 10-11. 
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Vacations, Holidays, and Leave 





China, Communist. Labor legislation. Sept 1-8. 
Germany, Federal Republic. New trends in col- 
lective bargaining noted. Sept 15-18. 
Guatemala. Employer-financed institute ex- 
pands worker recreation facilities. Aug 19. 
U.S.S.R.: 
New wage, pension, and vacation provisions 
in the U.S.S.R. Dec 8-10. 
Overtime work and leave provisions. Aug 5-9. 


Wages and Earnings 





Angola: 
Industrywide agreements negotiated for 
white-collar workers. Jan 7-8. 
Labor in Angola. Feb 1-4. 
Argentina. Wage differential for skill dimin- 
ishes in manufacturing. June 21-22. 
Brazil. Wage developments in the State of Sado 
Paulo and thecity of Rio de Janeiro. Mar 1-4. 
China, Communist: 
Labor conditions in Communist China. Apr 


7-10. 
Labor legislation. Sept 1-8. 
Czechoslovakia. Wages of doctors and nurses 


raised. June 16. 

Dominican Republic. First national survey of 
earnings conducted. Sept 23-25. 

European Economic Community. Incomes policy 
adopted by the Community. July 4-5. 

Finland: 

Average hourly earnings of wage workers in 
reporting mining and manufacturing estab- 
lishments, by sex, second quarter 1964- 
66 (TABLE). Dec 21. 

Employment and annual earnings of wage and 
salary workers in establishments of 5 
workers or more, 1959-66 (TABLE). Dec 20. 

France. Incomes policy embodied in national 
economic plans. Sept 13-15. 

Germany, Federal Republic. Economic Council's 
report discusses wage policy. May 1-2. 

Germany, Soviet Zone. Manpower aspects of de- 
velopment planuntil 1970described. Aug 15-16. 

Ghana. Wage and salary scales to be reviewed. 
Jan 9-10. 

Indonesia. Government employment reduced and 
pay raised. Aug 18. 

International. Note on real income compari- 
sons. Sept 28-30. 

Israel: 

Income insurance plan studied. June 20. 

Labor developments since the hostilities. 
Sept 20. 

Italy: 

Employment, average monthly hours worked, 
and average monthly earnings of wage 
workers, by industry group, 1963-65 
(TABLE). Jan 25. 

Employment of wage and salary workers and 
average monthly hours worked and average 
hourly and monthly earnings of wage work- 
ers, by industry group, 1965 (TABLE). 
Jan 26. 


Incomes policy embodied innational economic 
plans. Sept 13-15. 

Wage situation in 1966. May 3. 

Japan. Annual wage increase for government 
workers recommended. Nov 10-11. 

Kenya. Minimum wages revised. Sept 20-21. 

Liberia. Austerity tax introduced. Aug 17. 

Mexico. Economic development in the Mexican 
border areas. June 1-8. 

Netherlands. Directives for 1967 wage policy 
announced. Feb 5. 

Norway : 

Average hourly earnings of adult wage 
workers in mining and manufacturing 
establishments, by industry and sex, 
selected years, 1951-66 (TABLE). Mar 30. 

Average monthly salaries in mining and 
manufacturing establishments belonging 
to the Norwegian Employers' Confederation, 
by sex and skill classification, selected 
years, 1959-65 (TABLE). Mar 31. 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. Income policies and the trade 
unions. June 13-15. 

South Africa. Employment and income pattern 
of nonwhite Pretorian residents studied. 
July 13. 

South Viet-Nam: 

Family allowances for workers raised. May 
13-14. 

Minimum wage rates raised July 1967. Nov 
15. 

Spain: 

Average hourly earnings of wage and salary 
workers, by industry, 1965-first quarter 
1966 (TABLE). Apr 30. | 

Average hourly earnings of wage and salary 
workers, by industry and sex, first 
quarter, 1966 (TABLE). Apr 30-31. 

Sweden. Wage guidelines to be established by 
unions. June 15-16. 

Switzerland: 

Average hourly earnings of wage workers, 
by industry, October 1961-65 (TABLE). 
Feb 23. 

Average monthly earnings of salary workers, 
by skill category and industry, October 
1961-65 (TABLE). Feb 24. 

Thailand: 

Bangkok-Thonburi: average hourly wages, 
by sex and occupational group, August 
1964 (TABLE). Oct 26. 

Family income and expenditure characteris- 
tics, 1962-64 (TABLE). Oct 27. 

United Kingdom: 

Criteria for productivity agreements es- 
tablished. Mar 9-10. 

The development of wage policies in the 
United Kingdom. Apr 1-6. 

Third phase of incomes policy reduces Gov- 
ernment powers. Dec 13-14. 

U.S.S.R.: 

Labor aspects of the economy in 1966 sum- 
marized.- Apr 15-16. 
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Wages and Earnings--Con. 





New wage, pension, and vacation provisions 
in the U.S.S.R. Dec 8-10. 
Western Europe. Incomes policy advocated de- 
spite modest results. Jan l. 


Women Workers 


Germany, Federal Republic. Women's role inthe 
labor force examined. Jan 3. 

Nigeria. New Women's Affairs Committee cre- 
ated. Mar 15. 

Pakistan. Women inthe labor force. Mar 12-14. 


Work Stoppages 
sharply from 1962 to 





Strikes rose 
Feb 8-9. 

Work stoppages in industrially 
1956-65 (TABLE). June 


Greece. 
1965. 

International. 
advanced countries, 
27-29. 


New Zealand. Man-days lost in work stoppages 
highest since 1951. Nov 14-15. 
Spain. First official strike 

8-9. 


called. Mar 


Working Conditions 





Algeria. First national emigration seminar 
conducted. Jan 7. 

Congo (Brazzaville). Disciplinary commission 
for civil servants created. Mar 14. 

Japan. New harbor decasualization law comes 
into force. Feb 10-11. 

Nigeria. Regulation issued on decasualization 
of dockworkers. July 12-13. 

U.S.S.R. Measures adopted to improve 
and working conditions. Nov 8-9. 

Zambia. Government bans labor recruitment from 


Barotse Province. Feb 9. 


living 








FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 64106; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: Price 
241 Austria (1963)...eeeeeeeee $0.40 274 Malaysia and Singapore 
2t8. Bolivia: C9620 os ccicsicanse -30 CISGS) . cccccdccveasedcee Gees 
309 Brazil (1967). .ccccceccece 245 240 Mexico (1963) cccccccccccee 045 
264 Burma (1964). ..ccccccccece 40 282 Morocco (1964)..ccccccccee 45 
227 ‘Geplon. C962 ic cicsccesccse 235 258 New Guinea (1964). .cccceee 50 
217 Colombia (1962).....ceceee 35 265 Nicaragua (1964)...cccccee 250 
220 Costa Rica (1962)...cecee5 +30 271 Pakistan (1964)eccccesccee 045 
242 Ecuador (1963) cccccecccece 35 253 Philippines (1963)....cece 50 
280 El Salvador (1964)...ccece -30 269 Saudi Arabia (1964)....... 235 
298 Ethiopia (1966)....seeeee- 40 6 Sedde (UE evccnciacscees 2S 
223 Guatemala (1962)...ccceceee 225 285 Sweden (1964). ccccccccccee -40 
244 Haiti CLEGAD s canecaccedene 40 268 Taiwan CROGG) Sivdcveéauces 245 
189 Honduras (1961). cccccccecs -30 267 Thailand (1964)..cccccscee 40 
303. India (E9663 icc cviccccecses 250 319 Trinidad and Tobago (1967) 240 
276. Een: CIGR : éicawicweswese 40 294 Tunisia (1965) ccccececevce 40 
221 Teen: CL9GR osc cccccccverce -30 239 Turkey (1963). .ccccccccece 245 
315 Israel (1967). .cccccccceece -60 275 United Arab Republic 
320 Jamaica oo) Sarre 40 CEEGB a cckecucvcdenséace 50 
290 Laos C9GSscccccccscouce 40 270 U.S.SeRe (1964). ccccccccece -50 
304 Lebanon (1966)..cccccccees -50 212 Venezuela (1961). .ccccceee 30 
297 Libya (1966). cccccccccccce -30 250 Yugoslavia (1963).....eeee 40 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1964) BLS Bulletin 1384. 40 cents 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 

LABOR IN PERU, (1964) BLS Report 262. 40 cents 

UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. (1966) 
BLS Bulletin 1518. 30 cents 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


LABOR IN-SERIES 
BLS Report No.: BLS Report No.: 
191 Brazil. (1964) 243 Cyprus. (1963) 
224 Chile. (1962) 261 Nigeria. (1964) 
222 Colombia. (1962) 182 Sudan. (1961) 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No.: 
248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
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